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WILLIAM PITT’S LAST SPEECH. 


‘THIS was made at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
at Guildhall on Nov. 9, 1805. Macaulay 
in ‘ Miscellaneous Writings,’ vol. ii. p. 368 
{reprinted from ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ ‘“‘ William Pitt ’’), gives this account 
of the speech :— 

“When his health was drunk, he returned 
thanks in two or three of those stately sentences 
of which he had a boundless command. Several 
of those who heard him laid up his words in their 
hearts; for they were the last words that he 
ever uttered in public: ‘Letus hope that England, 
having saved herself by her energy, may save 
Europe by her example.’ ” 


Stanhope in his ‘ Life of Pitt’ (1861), 
vol. iv. p. 346, gives the following account 
of the speech :— 


“At the banquet the Lord Mayor proposed 
his health as ‘ the Saviour of Europe.’ Then Pitt 
rose, and spoke nearly as follows: ‘I return you 
many thanks for the honour you have done me ; 
but Europe is not to be saved by any single man. 
England has saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.’ 
With ony these two sentences the Minister sat 
‘down. ey were memorable words. They 
sank ~~ into the minds of his hearers. For, 
besides their own impressive beauty, they were 
the last words that Mr. Pitt ever spoke in public.” 


Stanhope then quotes the account he 
received of the speech in 1838 from the 
Duke of Wellington :— 

‘““On that occasion [referring to the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet] I remember he [Pitt] returned 
thanks in one of the best and neatest speeches 
I ever heard in my life. It was in very few words. 
The Lord Mayor had proposed his health as one 
who had been the saviour of England, and would 
be the saviour of the rest of Europe. Mr. Pitt 
then got up, disclaimed the compliment as applied 
to himself, and added: ‘ England has saved 
herself by her exertions, and the rest of Europe 
will be saved by her example!’ That was all, he 
was scarcely up two minutes ; yet nothing could 
be more perfect.’”” — Stanhope, ‘Life of Pitt,’ 
vol. iv. p. 347. 

From what source did Stanhope get his 
version of the speech? I have no doubt 
that he made it up from what the Duke of 
Wellington told him. It will be noticed 
that he says that Pitt “spoke nearly as 
follows.” I cannot find that the speech 
is quoted in any book before Macaulay 
wrote his article in ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ in January, 1859. 


The Lord Mayor’s Banquet was noticed 
in The Times of Nov. 11, 1805, p. 3, as 
follows :— 

“Mr. Pitt’s health was next drank with equal 
approbation, and, in return, he addressed the 
company. His observations were principally 
directed to the late brilliant victory, and to the 
unanimity manifested by the whole nation to 
resist and humble the common enemy.” 

I also find the following account in The 
Morning Herald of the same date :— 

“* After dinner the Lord Mayor gave Mr. Pitt’s 
health with three times three. 

“*He returned thanks in a short speech, in 
which he said that Great Britain had done her 
duty, and that he trusted the Continental Powers 
would do the same.” 

From these extracts it appears that the 
newspapers do not refer in any way to Pitt 
having been described as the saviour of 
Europe or England and his reply thereto, 
and Stanhope, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Macaulay do not give the part of his 
speech in which he referred “to the late 
brilliant victory” of Trafalgar of Oct. 21, 
1805. 


Is there any other report of Pitt’s speech 
anywhere to be found ? Is it known where 
Macaulay got his version from? It is 
clearly incorrect, as it omits to state that 


the Lord Mayor personally referred to Pitt 
as the saviour of Europe or England. 

Lord Rosebery in his ‘ Pitt,’ p. 255, 
says :— 

‘‘ Pitt replied in the noblest, the tersest, and 
the best of all his speeches. It can be here given 


in its entirety.” 
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He then quotes Stanhope’s 
leaves out the word “‘ nearly.’ 

Dr. J. Holland Rose in his classic 
‘William Pitt and the Great War’ follows 
Stanhope, but also leaves out “ nearly.” 
He adds that 

“In its terseness and strength, its truth and 
modesty, its patriotism and hopefulness, this 
utterance stands unrivalled ”’ (p. 538). 

The occasion of Pitt’s ‘speech was a re- 
markable one. He was drawn in triumph 
to the Guildhall, he had to speak of the 
battle of Trafalgar, and he made the fine 
reply with reference to his having been 
described as the saviour of England or 
Europe, and yet we have no report of the 
speech “in its entirety.” I hope some one 
can throw further light on this subject. 

Harry B. Poanp. 


version, but 


Inner Temple. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 


OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
VIII. 
THOMAS COXE. 
THE correspondence of Thomas Coxe, Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Swiss Cantons, 1689- 
1692, is preserved at the Record Office among 
the State Papers, Foreign (Switzerland), 
vols. vii., viii, and ix. The following 
letter from vol. vii., which describes the 
writer’s journey from The Hague to Frank- 
fort and Nuremberg, and thence to Zurich, 
is interesting for the light it throws upon 
the conditions of travel at a time when 
the Rhine country was still suffering from 
the ravages which marked the retreat of 
Louis XIV.’s armies. The account of the 
writer’s reception at St. Gall and Zurich 
is valuable, too, as an instance of the extra- 
ordinary satisfaction and enthusiasm evinced 
by Protestants throughout Europe at the 
accession of William III. Coxe himself was 
a man of considerable experience in foreign 
affairs. He had lived in Spain, Italy, and 
Holland, and since July, 1689, had busied 
himself with the relations between England 
and the Swiss Cantons. By this time 
hostilities between Louis XIV. and the 
Grand Alliance were in full swing, and for 
years France had obtained her best supplies 
of troops from Switzerland. It was one 
of the aims of William III. to prevail upon 
the Swiss Confederation to disengage itself 
totally from France, to recall its troops and 
enlist them on the side of the Allies ; and 
this was the object of Coxe’s mission. The 
story of the negotiations has been fully told 


in one of the volumes of the “ Schweizer 
Studien zur Geschichtswissenschaft,’’* but 
it need not detain us here, as Coxe’s letter 
is printed solely as a travel item. It is 
enough to say that the negotiations were 
unsuccessful, and that Coxe returned {ze 
England in 1692 a disappointed man.f 


My Lordt 

It is now time I should give Yr. Lop: some 
accompt of my Journy and arrivall within the 
Limits of the Reformed Cantons of Switzerland 
to the jurisdiction of Zurich. From the Hague 
I pass’t to a house where my family had formerly 
liv’d neare Vtrecht, where I spent 3 or 4 dayes 
to prepare my selfe and it for the following long 
journy, which I being obligd to undertake in 
such a season, with a young family and a Wife.... 


| requir’d some more then ordinary precautions 


on the one hand, and all the dispatch yt was 
ossible on the other. The of 
*hervart’s company first, and then of my L* 
Paget’s (for y® most part of my way) had retarded 
me during a Post or 2 from England, But the 
former’s journy continuing suspended by his 
Mats order, and my L* not being then quite 
ready, I thought it my duty to lose no more 
time, & having reced: my L* Paget’s Assignation 
to meet him at Colen or Francfort sett forward 
by the way of Nimmeghen and Cleves for Colen ; 
where I found of Lord Laxington and youn 
Count Schombergh (created I thinke Earle o 
Harwich by y® King) gone together the day before 
towards Cleves (by water) from the siege of Bonn. 
Generall Spaén being arriv’d there ye same night 
from Bonn to give his orders relating to y® Regu- 
lation of Winter-Quarters for y® Brandenburgh- 
troops, I waited on him, both to pay him my 
respects, and to receive his advice and directions. 
for the safe prosecution of my journy. He en- 
tertain’d me long, and with much delight, with 
many tender Expressions of Veneration and Zeale 
for the Kings Person and Service, was pleas’d 
to give me a particular accompt of the Siege and 
surrender of Bonn....& concluded with his advice: 
to me to avoide Heidelbergh and Wirtenbergh 
and to passe on directly to Frankfort by y* way 
of Bonn leaving Mentz and the Rhine on the right. 
hand from Bonn to Frankfort, to avoide y® Want 
of Provision, bad Lodging and accom’odation on 
the Roade, and Especially y® Cuirassiers of Saxony 
and other scatter’d Imperiall-Troops, who were 
just in y* juncture of time on their March to enter 
into their Winter-Quarters in Franconia, and 
arts adjacent. Presently after my taking 
eave of him he sent me his son in Law, Capt. in 
his owne regim*', with his pass-port to y® Camp 
at Bonn, and orders to y® same gentleman and 


* Band VI. ‘ Die Mission des englischen Ge- 
sandten Thomas Coxe in der Schweiz, 1689-1692,’ 
by Dr. phil. Friedrich Kilchenmann, Zurich, 1914. 

¢ Coxe was the first of a regular series of 
Envoys to the Swiss Cantons, of whom the most 
important was Abr. Stanyan (see as_ to him, 
‘D.N.B.’ and Coolidge, ‘Swiss Guide-Books,’ 
pp. 23, 169-71). Iam indebted to Mr. Coolidge 

or bringing Coxe to my notice,and for referring. 
me to Kilchenmann’s work. 

t Query Earl of Shrewsbury. 

§ On Oct. 5. 
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to his Steward and other domestick-Officers in his 
Quarters to go before me and provide for me 
and my whole Company very good Lodging and 
noble Entertainment there y* night, and y® next 
morning att breakfast; which he would not 
p’mitt me to refuse, because Bonn was reduc’t 
to so ruinous a Condition as not to afford any 
thing like a lodging or Entertainment. All y® 
whole Country through w** we pass’t between 
Bonn and francfort was so much allarm’d att y°* 
March of y® Imperiall-Troops, yt we found no 
inhabited Village without Pallissades and Bar- 
rieres, so yt we were fore’t to make so very un- 
equall divisions of our day’s journys and waite 
so many houres in y° night before admittance, 
yt it extremely harrass’t my small-Equipage 
and Especially my Coach-horses (y® ways being 
universally bad beyond expression by y* passage 
of horse baggage and Canon immediately before 
us:) Nor indeed had we beene at all permitted 
to pass in many places by y® Extreme feare and 
jealousy of y® inhabitants y* kept all their gates 
and barrieres shutt against y® Imperialists and 
Saxens on our side y® River, if one of y® Duke 
of Lorrain’s Trumpetters sent to conduct one 
from Mons' de Bouflers wt" his letters to y° Camp 
at Bonn to desire a cartel for y® mutual Exchange 
of Prisoners had not very much facilitated our 
passage. I meane this of Villages and Passes 
where only Peasants had y® guard, & those very 
little above them in understanding y® Command ; 
for wherever I had y® good fortune to finde officers 
of any sense or Superiority y® honour of y® 
Character his Ma‘Y has beene pleas’d to give me, 
and the King’s Latine Passe Yt Lop: sent me to 
Hague, prov’d both of them so powerfall a 
rotection to me, yt they not only gave me a 
speedy and easy admittance but cover’d me with 
so much respect & favour from all persons, as 
made me very sensible, to my great pleasure 
& advantage, in how great a Veneration the King 
of England’s Person & Reputation is in all these 
parts of the world. Att my Arrivall att Francfort 
my Equipage was all so tired, yt I was fore’t to 
rest there two or 3 dayes, during which repose 
I had the honour to waite on the Princesse of 
Tarente,* a Lady of Extraordinary Merit and 
Virtue, as she is of great quality, & that has a 
most profound Respect and Admiration for our 
King and for the great and Princely Virtues and 
truly heroicall Qualitys it pleasd 
God to endowe his Ma. This Lady was pleasd 
to make me promise her y I would endeavour to 
gett her the King’s and Queen’s pictures, w*h 
I assur’d her she should have so soone as I had 
rec! them my Selfe, of w°t I had y® honour of a 
romise, att my leaving England. We went to 
er Chappell, and heard a french sermon there, 
where we found a little Church of Refugiez 
gather’d under her Wing: ye Magistrates not 
having hitherto p’mittd any public Exercize of 
y° Reformed Relligion there which they suppose 
prejudiciall to their Commerce. Dr. Fabritius 
being arrivd at Francfort y® day before I left y* 
place, I waited on him yt Evening, rec’ y® re- 
turne of my visit from him y® morning I came 
away.... 


* “Tune des femmes les plus illustres du 
Refuge.” See A. de Chambrier, ‘Henri de Mir- 
mand,’ p. 178 (quoted from Kilchenmann, op. 
cit, p. 67). She was the daughter of William V..,, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 


From Frankfort to Nurembergh we were putt 
into continuall of y® Imperiall or 
Saxen-Troops, and were miserably entertained 
and lodgd upon straw, notwithstanding which 
we had reckonings which might be properly and 
truly calld ransomes, w*out abatement. Att 
Nurenbergh I recd. y® same night I arrivd, a 
complement from y*® Magistrates, and an houre 
after a Visit from the 2 chiefe of them, w® alk 
y® demonstrations and Expressions possible of 
respect to the Kings Person and government and 
Joy for his Mat’* Prosperity. I having presented 
them with a small Collation and Wine (as y® 
Custome of y® Country is) they drank y® King’s 
and Queen’s healths with a great deale of Zeale 
and affection. As soone as they were gone 
I recet: their Present of Wine & Sweetmeats we” 
was large and handsome, and I gratified y* 
Bearers, as I thought became y* honour of my 
character. The next morning early, before 
I went, I return’d their Visit, and thanks for 
their present, w°® I was oblig’d to do at their 
Towne-house, because it was their houre of 
Assembly. They recet: me in a Roome of State 
next to their Councell-Chamber, and att my 
taking Leave they conducted me downe to the 
Street-gate. I should have told Y* Lop: y* at 
Francfort Monst Escher overtook me, and con- 
tinued his way thence towards Switzerland by 
Augsburgh by post, where he staid 6 or 7 dayes, 
and then took post againe, and overtook me 
a 2° time neare Lindaw, a little Imperiall Town 
upon the Lake of Constanz. At Ulm upon y* 
Danube (a considerable Imperiall-Citty) I was 
again complimented and visited by 2 Deputys 
from the Magistrates, wtt y® like Expressions 
of Zeale and good Wishes for his Mat’’* Person 
& Governm' as at Nurenbergh; & att their 
taking Leave they presented me with a Large 
Alm of Rhenish Wine and 24 sacks of Oates, for 
w I gratify’d y® Bearers, as before. Att 
Lindaw y* Burgermaster visited and compli- 
mented me in Italian wt* many Expressions of 
Zeale and Respect to y® King’s Person & Govern- 
m' & took care to provide me boates (for my 
Money) to carry me over the Lake of Constanz 
from Lindaw y® last towne in Siiabe to Roschack 
y® first in Switzerland in y® territory of y° Abbot 
of St Gal, w*® passage we cross’t with Oars in 
5 or 6 houres. Att my first coming on shore 
I was visited complimented and presented w*® 
some fowle and Wine of their owne ground (sic), 
by some private gentlemen protestant In- 
habitants of y® towne.of S* gal y* had their 
Estates in y® Abbot’s territory and neighbour- 
hood of Roschack. The next day I was mett 
neare the towne of St gal by a troop of neade 40 
horse composd of the best gentlemen & mer- 
chants of the towne w* y* Capt of y® Citty-horse 
and the Syndie att y* head of them, w** last came 
a few steps forward & complimented me (with 
Variety of Elegant and respectfull Expressions 
& good Wishes to y*® King’s person and Governm') 
in Latine, w* I returnd in y* same Language, 
and so they conducted me to the Towne-gates, 
the Citty-Trumpetter sounding before: Att 
gates I found y* Citty Company drawne up in 
Arms, and att my passage recd y® honor of y® 
salute. The troop of horse conducted me through 
y® towne, wc was crowded on all sides wt 
Spectators, to my Inn, where they took Leave 
of me after y® Syndie had complimented me a 


24 time in french. An houre after y® 2 reigning 
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‘Burgermasters sent their Secretary to compli- 
‘ment me in Italian & to acquaint me they and 
some of their fellow Magistrates & friends in- 
‘tended to sup wtt me. About 7 att night they 
«ame, accompanyd wth about 20 of y® Magistrates 
gentlemen & Merchants of y® towne, and had 
‘privately orderd a great supper of 3 courses of 
all things in season, at which We wanted not y® 
healths & prosperitys of K. William & Qu. Mary. 
‘They added their Presents of Wine fish & fowle, 
and many hearty Expressions of Zeale to their 
Mat & Governm' during our Conversation. 
The next Morning We had a Large breakfast, 
wth most of y® same Company, and at my leaving 
7 Town I could not be p’mitted to pay a farthing. 

was accompanyd 3 miles on my way out of y® 
‘town in y® same manner I was conducted in, & 
complimented in french, att taking Leave, by 
y® same Syndie, wth many Zealous Wishes of 
‘prosperity to his Mat’ followd and ended wth 
acclamations, to I returnd my com- 
pliment of thanks, & so we took Leave, y® trum- 
pett sounded, & y® whole troop fir’d their pistolls 
thrice, in salvo’s. Continuing on our journy 
thence towards Zurich, which We doubted not 
‘to have reach’t in 3 dayes, it fell out most un- 
happily for me, yt my wife....[was taken ill] 
but wt very much ado gott to y® Castle of Elg* 
that belongs to Mons" Hirzel, son to the Elder 
Burgermaster of Zurich, who recd. us with all 
imaginable Civility....I presently writt to y® 
2 Burgermasters and to y® Stadt-haldter of 
Zurich, to acquaint them wth what had hapned,.. 
praying them to lett me know what time was 
most convenient for them yt I should pay them 
my respects at Zurich? I having been informd 
y* they most earnestly expected me there, and 
vt they had taken their measures of preparation 
or my reception from my leaving S‘ gal, & yt 
upon y* Supposition I should have arrivd at 
Zurich on Wednesday last....The next day 
they returned me very civill Letters of Compli- 
ment....Adding y* they left y® time of my re- 
ception wholly to me....but withall assuring 
me y* they were all very impatient to. see me; 
and y® gentlemen they sent me, assurd me 
‘privately their impatience (especially yt of y® 
‘common people) and y* preparations they had 
made and orderd would make my coming very 
‘gratefull for Monday next; Upon wh I have 
resolvd to gratify their desire.... 

* * * * 
I humbly pray Y" Lop: to believe me 
My rd 

Y* Lops most humble & 

most faithfull serv‘ 


Elg Castle Tu. OoxE. 


neare Zurich 
16 Novemb. 1689 (0O.S.). 

The next letter from Coxe, dated Nov. 25» 
1689 (O.S.), contains an account of his pro- 
gress to and reception at Zurich on Nov. 18- 
28. He was welcomed first at Winterthur 
with “three discharges of cannon, some 
Mortar pieces, boxes and other fireworks,” 
and conducted to his inn by the Bailiff and 


* The castle of Elgg, 11 kilom. E. of Winterthur. 
‘The castle is no longer to be seen. Coxe’s wife 
gave birth to a daughter there. | 


his officers, and the next day he passed on 
to Zurich. Some way from the town he 
was met by the Stadtholder and Captain of 
the town at the head of two City Militia 
troops of horse. 


** As soone as they came neare me they made 
halte and leaving their subordinate officers to 
draw these 2 troops into a ring round about me, 
y® Stadtholdter and Capt advanc’t up to m 
horse’s head and y*® former made me a Compli- 
ment in high Dutch expressing his owne joy and 
y* of y® whole Country att y® sight of an Envoy 
from y® King of England.” 

Coxe was then conducted into the town 
between the two troops of horse, with 
trumpets sounding as far as the outworks 
and gates, where he was received “ w* all 
y® Canon, Mortar pieces, Perriers and 
blunderbusses of y* towne, mix’t w* fire- 
works.” A double row of burghers in 
arms conducted him through the streets of 
the town to the house which had been hired 
for him previously at 400 crowns a year. 
Here they left him, but soon returned in 
their Counsellor’s dress of a “ ruff and high 
crown’d hatt’’ to compliment him and 
entertain him to supper. Nor was this all. 

““The whole towne [writes Coxe] rang wth joy 
y* whole day and night, and I should have told 
y’ Lop: sooner yt at my Entry into it they shutt 
- § all their shops and thousands of spectators 
of all ages and sexes crowded att y® Windows 
from y® Cellar to y® garretts, and saluted me so 
continually and civilly as I pass’t, yt I could not 
putt on my hatt from one gate of y® City to y* 
other.” 

After these festivities and celebrations 
Coxe returned to Elgg to await his wife’s 
recovery, had his baby daughter baptized, 
and then turned his attention to the busi- 
ness of the mission. The French Envoys 
at Zurich and Geneva were of opinion, and 
perhaps rightly, that too much fuss was 
made of Coxe. Indeed, one of them dis- 
misses the episode with the somewhat 
irreverent remark that he was received as if 
he had been the Messiah.* 

LETTS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205.) 
Letrer XVII. 


Notice of Robert Freeman. 


Tue Rev. Frank Penny has been kind 
enough to send me the following note with 


* Kilchenmann, op. cit., p. 73. 
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regard to the grave of Robert Freeman. 
He writes :— 

“ You make a slight error regarding the burial- 
place of Robert Freeman. The present position 
of the gravestone is the compound of St. Mary’s 
Church; but he was not buried there. ‘0 
burials took place there. He was buried in the 
old cemetery, where the Law Courts now stand. 
The inscribed stones were brought from the old 
cemetery in 1763, and placed round St. Mary’s 
Church for safety. The occasion of this you will 
see in vol. i. of ‘ The Church in Madras,’ pp. 135, 
138, 318 (ed. 1904). You will also find a good 
deal about the old burying-ground in vol. i. of 
Col. Love’s ‘ Vestiges of Old Madras.’”’ 


Letrer XXV. 
John Vickers to R. Edwards. 
(O.C. 3423.) 


Hugly the 5th May 1670 

Dear Friend 

Yours of the 20th Ulto. came to 
hand the 25th, Advising of the Receipt of 
mine of the 11th do., and that you had 
Received the Sannoes which I am very glad 
proves well, since which, the 29th, I Received 
yours of the 26th Per Mr Vincent and a Pair 
of Curtaines for which (to omitt Comple- 
ments) I Returne you many thanks. I have 
spoke to Mr. Vincent about the sannoes who 
saies he will be sure to remember them. 

The goodes lyes as yet Unsold and fear 
will till the Europe shipps Arrivall. 

Mr Evans* is come to Ballasore but John 
Lewist Died at tenassaree.t If I mistake 
Not, he left A kind of A letter of Attourney 
with you. If you think it will signify any 
thing, you may send it Downe, but Now he 
is Dead, I hear he spent his money first 
among Weomen. 

i ag a you write Mr. March heard that 
I e knowne the prices of the Goodes sent 
Downe, whom pray Present my humble 
service and Advise him that Noe man in this 
Factory does know from me their prime 
Cost within 30 Per Cent. I know the Author 
must be Mr. Haselwood, who was in My 
Chamber when I was asked their prime 
Cost; further, I suppose he may have 
inform’d him about my Tumbling the 
Goodes (as he termd it) when I Removed 
them out of the bale into a Chest, fearing 


. * I can find no trace in the Records of this 
individual, who does not appear to have been in 
the Company’s service. 
| John Lewis is probably identical with the 

Mr. Lewis” mentioned in the attestation of 
Shem Bridges against William Blake, June 7, 
1669 (0.C. 3288), but I have failed to find any- 
thing further about him. 

Tenasserim. 


any wett or ratts might gett to them. I 
erceive that Mr. Haselwoods great know- 
edge in Cassumbazar may easily be Deceived 
in overrating goods, that Could Not guess 
within 30 Per Cent. 

Having little else, but Dear Brother,* be 
assured I look upon any Concerns of yours 
with the same Care as my own, which 
Experience I hope will Confirme, In the 
mean time shall Crave leave and Remaine 

Your Reall and affectionately loving Freind 
JNO. VICKERS 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


Letrer XXVI. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers (rough draft) 
(O.C. 3424.) 


Cassumbuzar May Le 19th: 70 

To Mr Vickers 

Yours of the 5th Current came to 
hand yesterday, advising your receipt of 
mine of the 20th and 26th past month and 
the Curtains, for your friendly acceptation. 
of which I kindly thanke you, and desire 
you would doe the like by a Sett of Strings 
for a Cottt and a Sett of do. to tye up your 
Curtaines, which you shall receive Per 
bearer. Th[ey we]re intended to have been 
Sent togither with the Curtaines but could 
not be gott ready. 

Pray Present my humble Service to Mr 
Vincent, and if any opportunity Presents 
betwixt the Procury of the Sannos and his. 
returne hither, pray gett them of him and 
Send them mee. 

If the goods lye unsold till the Shipps 
arrivall, I thinke twill be better then to 
dispose of them for any inconsiderable 
advance, the time now growing Some thing 
neer. And as to your making knowne the 
prime cost of them, it had been no great 
matter had it been really So, but yet I am 
glad you did not, and that that caution 
was uselesse for that purpose; but thus 
much it may give you an Item of,{ that 
trivaill words and actions are Sometimes 
taken notice of and carryed farr off by those 
who minde more prying into oth[ers a]ctions. 
then with ordering their owne. 


* See notice of Vickers, Letter V. 

+ The cotton webbing for making the seatYof 
the cot or bedstead. 

t This use of “ item ” for “ hint, intimation,’” 
is now obsolete in England. See the examples 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
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I am Sorry to hear of John Luce his 
death,* have herewith Sent you his papers, 
which I thinke would have been of no value 
had he left any thing, So has done wisely to 
ease you of the trouble. 

Mr Jones is returned from Dacca, having 
been very ill of a fluxf there, and arrived 
here Somewhat weake 

[Unsigned ] 
[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers May 19th: 70 


Letrer XXVII. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3425.) 
Hugly May the 24: 1670 
Dear Freind 

Yours of the 19th Currt. I Received 
the 22d and the Cott and Curtaine strings, 
for which Returne you many thanks. John 
Lewis his papers I likewise Received, but 
I think they will Signify Nothing if he had 
died Worth any thing. 

The goods lye as yett unsold, nobody 
inquiring for them Now. 

The 7th of this Month hapned A very 
sad fire at Ballasore,t which burnt most 
part of the towne and by Computation 
6 or 7000 houses. 

The two Ps. of cloth I Received just now 
which goes Per this Conveighance. Mr 
Vincent departs hence suddenly, Per whom 
shall write more at large, in the meane time 
desire you will hold me excused, subscribing 

Your Reall affectionately Loving Friend 
JNO. VICKERS 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


Letrer XXVIII. 
John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3426.) 
Decca May 29th 1670 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Loving freind 

Yours of date the 12 Aprill by Mr 

Jone[s] I received 26 do. Iam sorry to here 


* John Lewis. See Letter XXV. 

t This means dysentery, then called “ flux ” 
or “‘ bloody flux.’’ See Acts xxviii. 8. 

t Not an uncommon occurrence in Eastern 
towns, consisting largely of wooden | ouses with 
bamboo mat walls and thatched roofs. The 
editor has known several instances. Another 
disastrous fire occurred at Balasor in November, 
1674, when the Company’s factory house was 
burnt down. 


that you have hurt your finger but hope 
theres noe great danger; however pray 
take good Strong Cordialls to keepe it from 
your heart.* According to your order, 
shall get ready as good flower’d Jelolsiest 
as possible. I have longe Since sent some 
to work,{ which I intend for you, but since 
have lighted of one verry fine peece, and if 
can match it with two other shall get them 
ready for you. 

Mr Jones at his arivall fell Sick, which 
discouraged him soe much that hee soone 
resolved to returne to the place from whence 
hee came, and hope longe ere this hee’s safe 
arived with you. 

I have with much adoe sould 10 of your 
swords for 3 rs. 8 as. Per ps., and as much 
as possible shall indeavour the Sale of the 
rest, which with wishes for your health and 
happinesse is all at present from 


Your Reall freind to serve you 
JoHN SMITH 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbuzar 


LETTER XXIX. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(0.C. 3431.) 


Hugly the 3d June 1670 

Dear Friend 

My last to you was the 23d Ulto. and 
the two peeces sanaes which I hope is Come 
safe to your hands long before this. Per 
this Conveighance of Mr Vincent have sent, 
Per a bill of Exchange upon Ugersine,§ 
400 Rupees, which I would desire you to 
Invest for me, 300 in silk longees, if to be 
provided time enough for the Europe 
Shipps, if not, in any thing you shall think 
Convenient, except these girdles, here being 
A quantity (with what 1 Understand to be 
provided for others) enough to glutt the 
Markett, but these being in a readiness 
(which will much advance the price of 
goodes, though they Cost somewhat Deare 
to have them downe timely) question not 
but will quickly vend. And I must desire 


* An M.D. to whom I referred this passage 
remarked that it was ‘“‘sound medicine,” as the 
alcohol would prevent absorption and minimize 
the danger of septic poison. 

+ See Letter XV. 

t~ To work =to be worked, or embroidered. 


§ Ugar Sén, a native broker. 


| 
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your Utmost Indeavour that what goode® 
you buy for me may bee provided as soon 
as possible, for, besides the Advance in all 
probabillity there may be upon the price, 
the Interest will not eat out soe much. 
The other 100 pray Invest as you shall think 
fitting. 

Since our Comming to Hugly Wee have 
dietted below by our selves, Mr Bridges 
keeping A Private table, but of late here 
has hapned such strange Differences between 
Mr Nurss,* Bullivant, Billingsly, Mr Bagnold 
and my self, the 3 former envying us for 
I Cannot tell what, except it be that Wee 
live More Contented then they and have 
the Chiefs favour, to Whom you and I are 
very Much obliged (for the generall letter 
to England lately Coming to View to be 
Coppied in the Registert) he has writ very 
fafourably in our behalf to encrease our 
Sallary and give leave for preferment : 
And sbout A Week past ordered the Baniant 
to lett me have 1000 or 1500 Rupees at 
Interest to provide goodes against the 
Europe Arriveall. The former they 
[?know and] suppose guess at the latter, 
soe that I thinke [illegible] Mallice is soe 
Much that Wee are irreconciliable, But 
{there} is less Danger in A barking Parriar 
Cur that Cannot bite ones shins then A 
roaring lion, and to avoid their Clamorous 
and abusive tongues, which None Can 
escape in this Factory, Wee have left their 
Mess.§ 

Having little else save my humble Service 
to Mr March &ca., hoping that when you 
have occasion you will as freely use 
Your Reall and affectionately Loving Friend 

JNO. VICKERS 


P.S. Yours of the 30th Ulto. just now 
Teceived and am glad the sannaes Came 
safe zo you. If you meet with any goodes 
you think fitting, you may Invest but 
200 ripees in longees. 

Idem J. V. 

Mr Vincent Receipt inclosed you will 
Teceive Vi 
{Endarsed] To Mr. Richard Edwards 

Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


* Vilentine Nurse will be noticed later. 

+ This letter has not been found. 

t Benyd, Hindu trading caste, but the term 
is hereapplied to the Company’s Hindu broker. 

§ “Mess ” appears to be used here in its original 
meaning of a small group of persons. sitting 


Letrer XXX. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3433.) 


Hugly the 13th June 1670 * 
Dear Friend 
My last to you was the 3d present 
Per Mr Vincent which I hope you have 
received before this. These are only to 
accompany the inclosed to Mr Marshall, 
which I would desire you to send forward 
by the first opportunity of your own Cos- 
setts* or any Merchants belonging to 
Cassumbazar, there being A bill of Exchange 
for 300 rupees in it to be invested in Ophium, 
soe the sooner it Comes to his hand the 
better. 

Having fully Writt you Per the last, have 
little More at present then to assure you 
I Remaine 
Your Reall and affectionately Loving Friend 

JNO. VICKERS 
Post S: 

Since the above written the Merchant 

hath drawne a bill upon ugersineft for 

600 rupees, which you will receive en- 

closed (300 being for Mr Bagnolds account, 

the other 300 for mine), who upon Receipt 
of this bill will deliver you another upon 

Goculdasst in Pattana, which Pray send 

forward with the [e]nclosed letters to 

Mr Marshall§ as above written. Mr Evans 

a bout 3 dayes hence goes to Ballasore 

and Intends in September to goe to 

tenassaree|| againe, Who desires kindly 
to be remembred to you and bad me 
assure, if in any thing he Can serve you 
there, you shall find him very ready at 
any time. Pardon the trouble the in- 
closed will give you, being from your 
idem friend 
JNO. VICKERS 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 
[In Wm. Bagnold’s writing] If this peone{ 
arrive not with you on the 19th Instant 
accordinge to his promise, then pray have 
him chastized. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


(To be continued.) 


* See Letter V. 

+ See Letter X XIX. 

t Gokal Das, a merchant. 

§ John Marshall was at this time serving as 
a factor at Patna under Job Charnock. 

|| See Letters XVIII., XXV. 

Peon, from Port. pedo,’”’ an ‘‘ orderly or 


together and helped from the same dishes. See 
the ‘ NE.D.’ s.v. Mess, sb. I, 4. 
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SHRAPNEL Famity.—I find in the Register 
of Baptisms still in use in the small parish 
of St. Olave, Chichester, the following entry, 
which may help some one who is interested 
in the Shrapnel pedigree :— 

** 1837, July 4th. Zachariah Scrope, son of 
Zachariah and Eliza Scrope Shrapnel, St. Ulave, 
Gentleman, by W. Watkins, Rector.” 

Zachariah was the Christian name of the 
father of Henry, the inventor, whose eldest 
son was Henry Needham Scrope Shrapnel. 
Presumably, Zachariah was another son or 
grandson. I have found as yet no trace 
except this of his residence in Chichester, 
which may have been temporary. For the 
inventor see ‘ D.N.B.’ CrcIL DEEDES. 


Worps or Donatpson, 1775.— 
‘The Life and Adventures of Sir Bar- 
tholomew Sapskull, Baronet’ (London, 
1768) is attributed at the British Museum 
to William Donaldson. The Keeper of the 
Printed Books in that collection informs 
me that the third volume, promised at the 
end of the second, never came out. Does 
it exist in manuscript? At least seven 
words passed from it into the Oxford 
Dictionary, namely, fat-headed, fornica- 
trix, galenical, immutual, meadowing, per- 
spicience, and thermantic; and I have 
forty-seven others from it which might 
seem worth publishing in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is clear that ‘‘ Agriculture considered 
as a moral and political Duty....By 
William Donaldson, Late Secretary to the 
Government of Jamaica’’ (London, 1775) 
proceeds from the same pen. It is dedicated 
to King George III., and on p. 192 the 
author calls himself “an Englishman, who 
has the honour of his country at heart,” 
and on Pe 192 and 193 writes admiringly 
of Dr. Johnson and “the Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland.” On p. 138 
he says that he was in Dublin in 1757, and 
in several places he shows his respect for 
Ireland, whose “‘ White Boys” he mentions 
on p. 139. In both books he exhibits the 
same interest in agriculture, the Fens, and 
Lincolnshire, and protests against the en- 
closing of commons. In both we find the 
same tendency to use out-of-the-way words. 
Here are twenty-one from ‘ Agriculture’ 
D.” is the Oxford Dictionary ):— 

Absonance, 14...., to the present day of 
political absonance, (not D.) 

Aratory, 155...., exert their aratory powers, 
and restore Agriculture to its ancient dignity ; 
(D. records it merely as an item in Bailey’s 
Dictionary of 1731, without examples.) 

Cattle-mill, 182...., before the invention of 
man had contrived water and cattle-mills, 


Ebriosity, 188. Ebriosity will upbraid the 
crutches, (D. 1646 and 1859 only.) ; 

Feodaries, 199...., and the feodaries are, at: 
this day, dupes to the passions of the lord; 
(D. not 1836-1650.) 

Flexuous, 127....are adapted to the flexuous. 
humours of many, (D. not 1828-1661.) 

Furor, 125. The present furor of enclosing: 
common lands is a sort of Lycanthropy; (On 
p. 134 one reads: ‘‘ The many bills for enclosing 
common fields,”’ which recalls the passage : The 
present furor of enclosing common fields is 
injurious to the public ’’ ; which occurs on p. 198 
of ‘Sapskull,’ vol. ii. D. not 1865-1704, in the 
sense of “ craze.’’) 

Grinding-maid, 182.... the king’s grinding- 
maid, (Not D., where its equivalent ‘‘ milleress ’” 
is quoted from 1680 only.) 

Interdeal, 188. When time decyphers the inter- 
deal character, (D. not after 16i2; nor, as here* 
adjectivally.) 

Meal-maid, 182....,the chastity of a meal-maid 
appears to have been of more importance. .(not 
D 


+) 

Outclamour, 161....; and outclamour her 
complaints. (D. no specimen.) 

Outglare, 161. The fashionable vices of the 
present times outglare the distresses of virtue ; 
(D. 1648, 1822, 1837 only.) 

Over-load, 147...., from those over-loaded 
carriages ; (D. not before 1821.) 

Plash, 157...., the labourer that plashes the 
quickset, (An example worth adding.) 

Red-fisted, 115...., or his red-fisted drudge 
to a party at cards ; (D. not.) 

Theomachy, 68...., overthrew the papal 
theomachy ! (D. not 1858-1690.) 

Tod, 110...., in the small parcels of wook 
their little flocks afford them: the poor man will 
get only twelve shillings a tod, (A specmen 
worth quoting.) 

Tumify, 74.... 3 London in particular tumified 
to an alarming size, (D. not,1811-1689.) 

Tup, 104. These thrifty people tup_ their 
ewes the beginning of November, (D. not before 
1799. 


Wool-buyer, 110...., or compel the vool- 
buyers to his own terms, 

Wool-driver, 111. The wool-drivers, or owlers, 
are the only persons who profit by their 
necessities. 

Let us add as characteristic of the awhor 
four “ nonce-words”’: from p. 152 “.., he 
drags him through his unfractuous, vrmt- 
culated walks,’ and from p. 153. .“ back- 
embowering woods! and such magnifcent, 
horrid objects as would frighten a!broccded- 
brained mercer out of his senses ” ‘The 
Dictionary of National Biography’ says 
nothing of this William Donaldson. Perhaps. 
the archives of Jamaica might throw light 
upon him. Ishe the “ William Donadson 
(Poetical Writer)” who published in Loadon, 
in 1757, his ‘North America, a Descrid ive 
Poem’? What is known of his birth and 
his death ? Epwarp S. Dopason. 

9 Kingston Road, Oxford. 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A PorticaL Enitema.—I should be glad 
to know what the solution is of the accom- 
panying enigma, which was given to me by 
a friend some thirty years ago or more, 
and which I was unable to solve, nor have 
I ever heard its solution, for my friend (now 
deceased) was himself ignorant of it. 

I have recently come across it in a desk 
of old papers. 


We rule the world, we letters 5, 
And thus we sing and thus we strive. 


The crowned king and belted knight, 
The churl of low degree, 

The priest, the statesman, and the squire, 
Are ruled by letters 3. 


The Chartist league, the Premier grave, 
And devils black and blue, 

And little beaux and grave debates 

Are checked by letters 2. 


Where lightly flies the gondola 
Over the moonlit sea, 

There master-spirits of the earth 
Are ruled by letters 3. 


a whirl about, they turn about, 
And vex the world they do, 

The letters 3, and most they love 
To vex the letters 2. 


Ha, ha! the 2 they ponder deep 
Plus therefore 

They class themselves and dance about 
With us, the letters 3. 


From Heaven’s blue vault we letters 3 
On showers of roses came, 
And caught upon our downward flight 
The colours of the same. 
Olympian Jove in high divan 
He split his skull half through, 
And the bright Goddess sprang to light 
Who loves the letters 2. 
Now fair befall the letters 5, 
The letters 3 and 2; 
Forsooth it were a happy world 
If ye had each your due! 
Fill high the bowl! ye letters 5, 
Your Albion drinks to you : 
Long may her daughters own the 3, 
Her braver sons the 2! 
CuRIOUS. 


‘THE Works or Kine ALFRED THE 
Great.’—Early in the fifties of last century 
& committee was appointed to superintend 
the issue of “The whole Works of King 
Alfred the Great.” A book with such a 
title was published in 1852, containing 


preliminary essays illustrative of the History, 
Arts, and Pleasures of the ninth century. 
It was called a Jubilee Edition, and was 
published in divisions, of which at least 
three appeared from the house of J. F. 
Smith & Co., Oxford and Cambridge, during 
the years 1852-3. Each volume breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence, and the 
gpa sg runs on from volume to volume. 
n sale catalogues I find the book de- 
scribed as in two volumes, but I have seen 
three, and the last abruptly concludes at 
p- 360 (?),I believe. I should be glad to 
know if the publication was abandoned 
then, or if a fourth and further division 
actually appeared, and who wrote the 
material for them. There are some coloured 
and other illustrations, and the format of the 
book is good. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


De Ewett Famity.—Ewell Hall, in the 
parish of Kelveden, Essex, was, according 
to Morant’s history of the county, soon 
after the Conquest in the possession of a 
family surnamed De Ewell—it is supposed 
from a place called Ewell in Surrey. The 
house is about half a mile from the church. 
I should be glad to know if it still exists, 
and if there are any memorials in the county 
to the family, which is believed to be ex- 
tinct in the male line. Any information 
will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


ORPIMENT.—This is a natural compound 
of arsenic and sulphur. It is said that the 
artificial compound was one of the in- 
gredients of the “king’s yellow,” now 
superseded by the harmless chrome-yellow. 
I should be grateful for any notes relating 
to its use in former times, especially in 
ancient burials. What is the meaning of 
the word “ orpiment ”’ ? W.. 


Le PETIT FLEuRy, Comtépren.—In the 
reports of the policier Marais for the year 
1759 mention is more than once made of the 
extravagance of “le petit Fleury, comédien 
de la troupe de Montansier.” Fleury was 
much patronized by the Venetian am- 
bassador of that time. Could any reader 
tell me where some account of this actor 
or other references may be found ? 

It might save confusion to mention that 
the celebrated Fleury, Abraham-Joseph 
Bénard (1751-1822), made his first appear- 
ance at the Thédtre Francais in 1774, and 
is, of course, quite a different person. 

MontaGuE Summers, F.R.S.L. 
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Mittais: ‘CHRIST IN THE CARPENTER’S 
SHop.’—Where can one find the original of 
the picture painted by Millais in 1850, called 
‘Christ in the Carpenter’s Shop’? It 
represents our Lord as standing before His 
kneeling mother and being kissed by her, 
while blood is flowing from a wound in the 
left hand, and dropping on to the other hand 
and the sacred feet. 

ee.) J. Frank Buxton. 
21 Farndon Road, Oxford. 


SIXTEENTH -CENTURY Maps.—Who was 
Johannes & Deutecum, one of the contri- 
butors to the ‘ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,’ 
1570, published by Abraham Ortelius of 
Antwerp ? 

I should also like to know who were 
Ferandus Berteli (of Rome ?), and G. F. 
Camotius (?) of Venice, cartographers of 
circa 1560. Did they publish books, or 
merely loose sheets of maps? I have 
searched several books of reference without 
finding these names. 


CUTTING OFF THE HAIR AS A PRESERVATIVE 
aGaInst HEADACHE.—In a letter dated 
Feb. 2, 1690/91, from an Oxford under- 
graduate to his father, I read :— 

**S, I have been very obnoxius all this winter to a 
pain in y® head, insomuch that it hath been no small 
affliction to me & a great hindrance te my studyes. 
exceed Iam by all advised to cut of my hair as the 
only preservative.” 

I should be glad to know if this was a 

pular remedy, and if it was countenanced 

y the faculty at the time. 

JOHN R. MaGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


INSCRIPTIONS RELATING TO DuRHAM.—I am 
especially interested in Durham biography, 
genealogy, and history, and would welcome 

m any collector of epitaphs at home or 
abroad that of any person who is recorded 
as being of the county of Durham. These 
isolated epitaphs might be a missing link 
in the pedigree of some Durham family. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


Woopcrorr Manor.—In tracing the his- 
tory of Woodcroft (the Wud croft of the Pipe 
Roll Society, xiv. p. 2, A.D. 1194-5) Manor 
here, I have met with a lapsus calami that 
I myself cannot correct. It is this. Dr. 
W. A. Copinger refers, in his ‘County of 
Suffolk,’ iv., 1905, p. 178, to an action 
‘* Elena daughter of Peter le Pestur v. Adam 
le Charpenter, touching a messuage and 
land in Saham Monachorum,” adding as 


origin “ Patent Rolls, 3 Edward I., 16d.” 
Will some one kindly rectify this erroneous 
reference and copy the true entry ? 

That the date is not approximately in- 
correct is rendered probable by the inclusion, 
in the local Add. Chart. Brit. Mus. 9529 
of a.D. 1293, of the names of Thomas and 
Adam le Carpenter; both forms occur 
nine times in Pedes Finium of 1201 to 1309; 
and Walter Rye (‘Feet of Fines,’ 1900, 
p- 176) gives Gilbert le Pestour as suing 
Framlyngham Castel,’ only six miles 
distant, in 1330. CLAUDE MorLEy. 

Monks’ Soham, Suffolk. 


‘“Memorrs OF THE LA TOUCHE AND 
GUINNESS FAMILIES.’—Some twenty years 
ago the late Mr. Patrick Traynor, the well- 
known bookseller of Essex Quay, Dublin, 
a great authority on all matters connected 
with Dublin, mentioned to me that about 
the year 1870 a little book with the above 
title passed through his hands, and that it 
was the only copy he had ever seen. The 
volume was about three inches square and 
half an inch thick, it was printed on yellow 
paper and bound in plain glazed purple 
cloth. From the paper and type used, Mr. 
Traynor believed the book was privately 
printed about the vear 1830, at the office of 
The Comet newspaper in D’Olier Street, 
Dublin, where ‘ The Parson’s Hornbook’ was 
published, and from internal evidence it was 
probably written by a person of from 70 to 
80 years of age. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give further information about the book, or 
say where a copy may be found ? 

GERTRUDE THRIFT. 

79 Grosvenor Square, Rathmines, Dublin. 


“Warp Room.’’—Why is the room on 
board a vessel where the commissioned 
officers dine called a ward room ? 


JEANNETTE E. WATERMAN. 
Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Masjor-GENERAL CHAMPAGNE’S  REGI- 
MENT.—What regiment of infantry (either 
British or Indian army) was known as Major- 
General Champagne’s Regiment, at the end 
of the eighteenth century or beginning of 
the nineteenth century ? D. R. 


Arms or St. Witrrip.—Can any reader 
tell me whether St. Wilfrid had a coat of 
arms, where it is to be seen, or on what 
authority the blazon rests? Walcott 
(Treasurer of Chichester) gives Az., 3 suns 
or, 2 and 1, but no authority. 

CICESTRENSIS, 


| 
| 
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Replies. 


A RIMING WILL. 
(12 S. iii. 185.) 


I OBSERVE with some astonishment, not 
to say amusement, that Mr. Grunpy- 
NEWMAN appears to invite the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to regard the production printed 
at the above reference as genuinely the last 
will and testament of Sir Willoughby Dixie, 
Bart., as executed at Bosworth Park on 
June 1, 1815, and proved in Doctors’ 
Commons on Aug. 17 of that year. With- 
out mincing matters, I may at once avow 
that this is pure unadulterated fiction from 
beginning to end. 

To begin with, the first baronet of Bos- 
worth Park, who was generally known as 
Sir Willoughby Dixie, died in 1827. He 
happened to be my maternal grandfather, 
and it is from him that I inherit my Christian 
name. He was the 7th baronet. He was 
succeeded by his son Willoughby Wol- 
stan, who, however, like his distinguished 
ancestor who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1585, was always known as Sir Wolstan 
Dixie. 

The Willoughby Dixie to whom this 
timing will has been attributed is beyond 
all doubt the son, by his second marriage, 
of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the 4th baronet, who 
died in 1766 according to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
but in 1767 according to the inscription on 
his tomb in Market Bosworth (Church. 
This Willoughby Dixie did have a sister 
named Eleanor, who married George Pochin, 
Esq., of Bourn Abbey, Leicestershire ; and 
another sister named Rosamond, who mar- 
ried Clement Kynnersley, Esq., of Loxley, 
in Staffordshire. Furthermore he had—as 
shown in his genuine will—two servants 
named Drakeley, some of whose descendants 
are, I believe, still residing in Market 
Bosworth, or certainly were when I was 
last there. This Willoughby Dixie is thus 
clearly earmarked as the supposed poetical 
testator. But he never succeeded to the 
baronetcy because he died at the age of 60 
on Oct. 5, 1802, four years prior to the 
death of his elder half-brother Sir Wolstan, 
the 5th baronet, who succeeded his father. 
Finally, Willoughby died unmarried, if we 
may credit the inscription on his tomb in 
Bosworth Church written by his sister— 
Sister Eleanor of Bourn,” whom he left 
his sole executrix—the only accurate state- 


ment in the riming will. So much therefore 


for, Mary Ann. who was my wife, 

The joy and comfort of my life. 
Willoughby Dixie having departed this life, 
as above stated, in 1802, the absurdity of 
his having executed a will at Bosworth 
Park on June 1, 1815, is proved to demon- 


stration. 

As a matter of fact he did execute a will 
in 1801, a year before he died, which was 
duly proved in what was styled at that 
time the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
in April, 1803. It was quite a prosaic 
document, as will be seen by the following 
copy :— 

This is the last will and testament of me 
Willoughby Dixie of Bosworth Park in the 
County of Leicester esquire I give and devise 
my Manor or Lordship of Normanton Catton in 
the County of Derby and all my Messuages 
Cottages Cleves Lands tenements and other 
Heriditaments whatever in Normanton and 
Catton aforesaid and elsewhere in the County of 
Derby with their right Members and appur- 
tenances and also my advowson and right of 
patronage and presentation of in and to the 
vicarage and Parish Church of Saint Peter in 
the town of Derby unto Thomas Pares the 
younger of Leicester Gentleman and his heirs 
to the several uses hereinafter thereof limitted (sic) 
and declared that is to say to the use of my 
sister Eleanor Frances the Widow of the late 
Colonel George Pochin and her assigns for and 
during the term of her natural life without 
impeachment of or for any manner of waste land 
from and immediately after her decease to the use 
of all and every the son and sons of my cousin 
the Revd. Thomas Wright Rector of Market 
Bosworth in the County of Leicester that shall 
be living at the decease of my said sister to be 
equally divided amongst them if more than one 
share and share alike to take as tenants in com- 
mon and not as joint tenants and of the several 
and respective heirs of the bodies of all and 
every such son and sons lawfully issuing and in 
case one or more of such sons shall happen to 
die without issue of his or their body or bodies 
then as to the share of him or them so dying 
to the use of the survivors or other of them 
share and share alike to take as tenants in 
common and not as joint tenants and of the 
several and respective heirs of their bodies law- 
fully issuing and in case all such sons but one 
shall happen to die without issue or if there shall 
be but one such son that shall survive my said 
sister then to the use of such surviving or only 
son and the heirs of his body lawfully issuing 
and for default of such issue as also in the case 
of no son of my said cousin surviving my said 
sister to the use of my said cousin Thomas Wright 
his heirs and assigns for ever I give and bequeath 
my nine thousand pounds Capital in the Stock 
of the Bank of England with all dividends that 
shall be due and unreceived thereon at the time 
of my death unto my faithful servant John 
Drakeley for his own use I give and bequeath 
the sum of nine hundred pounds allowed to me 


some years past as an increased dividend on 
such stock and still remaining in the Bank of 
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England and also the Sum of Four Hundred 
and fifty pounds since allowed to me on the same 
account and invested in Navy Bills unto my 
faithful Servant William Drakeley for his own 
use with all such dividends as shall be due and 
unreceived thereon at my death I give all my 
oxen dogs and guns to my said servant William 
Drakeley all my sheep of every sort to my butler 
Samuel Robley and all my horses mares geldings 
and cows to my groom Richard Abott (?) directing 
their being delivered to the respective legatees 
thereof immediately on my decease and all the 
rest and residue of my personal estate whatsoever 
and wheresoever of every sort and kind after 
gs of my debts and funeral expenses 

give to my said sister Eleanor Frances for her 
own use and appoint her sole executrix of this 
my last will and testament hereby revoking all 
former and other wills by me at any time hereto- 
fore made. In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and seal this 12th day of September 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 


hundred and one. 
(seal). 
(Here follows usual 
attestation clause.) 
Witnesses— 
Samuel Miles 


Proved at London 27th April 1803 before the 
judge by the oath of Eleanor Frances Pochin 
widow the sister and sole executrix to whom 
administration was granted she having been first 
sworn by Commn. duly to administer. 

A werd in conclusion as to the genesis 
of this poetical will. It was printed in a 
now rather scarce work entitled ‘The 
Warwickshire Hunt, by John Cooper 
(Venator), published at Warwick in 1837. 
I am bound to state that the version then 
given was infinitely superior as a literary 
effort to the bowdlerized edition furnished 
by Mr. GrunDy-NEwWMAN; and it has been 
reproduced, I hesitate to say how often, 
in various London and provincial news- 
papers as the “ Will of Sir Willoughby 
Dixie.” Who first concocted it is pro- 
blematical, and I doubt if any one living 
can say. It is scarcely probable, however, 
that it was composed by Willoughby Dixie 
himself, though he was known to be a 
genial character and a bit of a wag. The 
following note is attached to it in Mr. 
Cooper’s book, and is not without interest :— 

‘“*The above ‘ Will’ has for some years been 
read from manuscript for the amusement of 
private and select companies. The whole of 
the parties alluded to are now no more, and this 
is the first time we believe that it has been per- 
mitted to appear in print.” 

Anyhow, it is, I think, high time that any 
belief that it is a genuine legal document 
should be ruthlessly and finally dispelled. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYcocK. 


“Capua” (12 S. iii- 186).—‘ Cadua” 
does not occur in Congreve alone. ‘The 
Stanford Dictionary,’ after defining the 
word as a “representative name for an 
elderly woman desirous of admiration or 
courtship,” refers not only to ‘ Love for 
Love,’ but to an earlier instance in Dryden’s 
‘Wild Gallant,’ I. ii., where Loveby says: 
“Well, this is not the first time my neces- | 
sities have been strangely supplied : some 
Cadua or other has a kindness for me, 
that’s certain.” Saintsbury’s note is 
“‘ Cadua: I have been unable to identify 
this personage. A connexion with cadeau 
suggests itself; a daring etymologist might 
think of Khadijah. But these are guesses.” 
As regards the suggestion that Cadua might 
be a misprint for caduca, which seems to 
have been made on the assumption that 
Cadua was found in this passage of Congreve, 
and nowhere else, it may be remarked that 
a derivative from the Latin, ‘“ caduke” 
(also spelt “caduc” and “ caduque”’), is 
given as an obsolete word by the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
See “3. Of persons: Infirm, feeble,” with 
a quotation (from 1510-20), “I am all 
caduc, and wery for age,” and 4. with the 
meaning epileptic, a quotation from Trevisa 
(1398), “‘ Caduc men that haue the fallyng 
euyll.” A quotation for ‘“‘ caducous ” (epi- 
leptic) is also given (1684). Can a further 
example of “‘Cadua’”’ be given? Is it to 
be found in Continental literature of the 
seventeenth century ? Is there any evi- 
dence for its having been a proper name ? 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


From LiverPoot To WoRcESTER A CEN- 
TURY AND A HatF Aco (12 S. iii. 21, 63, 89, 
106, 133, 178, 215).—The ‘ Diary of a Journey 
from Liverpool to Worcester ’ touches upon 
many points of interest, and in his visit to 
the china works in Worcester, the diarist 
mentioned a subject which is not only of 
importance in itself, but which goes far to 
support the view that the date of that visit 
was 1771. 

I have long been a collector of old Wor- 
cester china, and I may add that, as the 
chairman of the present business, I have 
some knowledge of the technical details of 
its manufacture as well as of the points 
which more particularly appeal to the 
collector. 

One thing which is much debated in 
respect to old Worcester china is “ figures, 
and until a few years ago collectors and 
dealers alike held that figures were never 
made there; but in 1899 a book was pub- 
lished under the title ‘ Passages from the 
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Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys,’ which 
largely relates to journeys made by that 
lady, in the course of which she visited 
Worcester in August, 1771. Like the other 
diarist, she went to the china works, and like 
him she also mentions that she saw them 
making figures, which was the first real 
proof we had that figures were made there, 
and we now get the interesting confirmation 
of that fact in this diary. 

The reason why this points to the same 
date for the unknown diarist’s visit lies in 
the fact that it is fairly certain that figures 
were only made at Worcester for a very 
short time. They were obviously not a 
success. Figures not only call for special 
skill on the part of both the designer and 
the workmen, but would probably require 
a “body” different from that suitable for 
other articles; and altogether I think it is 
fairly evident that, whilst we thus know 
that they were made there, their manufacture 
was not continued for any length of time, 
and probably not many were made in all. 

It would follow, therefore, that the diarist’s 
visit to Worcester could not have been long 
either before or after that of Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys, and: we know from the date which 
is given in her diary that she was there in 
August, 1771, and therefore preceded him 
by from seven to eleven weeks only. 

Dyson PERRINS. 


MEeDL&vAL WoRK ON MAKING OF ENAMEL 
(12 8. iii. 169).—J. A. K. may like to know 
of another authority on the subject, which 
goes into considerable detail. It is a book 

ublished in 1787, called ‘ The Art of making 

loured Crystals to imitate Precious Stones,’ 
translated from the French by William Drew, 
the author being M. Fontanieu, member of 
the Royal Academies of Science and Agri- 
culture. In the first chapter Fontanieu 
mentions several chemists who have written 
on colouring glass and painting on enamel. 
The fourth part of this book is devoted to 
the colours employed for painting in enamel. 
It is a thin volume of some 60 pp. 
_If J. A. K. would like to see my copy, 
it will give me much pleasure to send it to 
There is no mention of Hollandus in 
the list of seven chemists mentioned by 
Fontanieu. G. G. 


RicHaRD LAMBERT JONES (12 S. iii. 90, 
178).—References to this gentleman—‘ the 
City Dictator, as he was called”—occur in 
the ‘Retrospections’ of Charles Roach 
Smith (London, 1883), vol. i. pp. 21, 122, 
131. Mr. Smith’s house in Lothbury being 


wanted for a City improvement (date not 
stated), he appeared before the Court of 
Common Council and pleaded for reinstate- 
ment in the near neighbourhocd of that 
house, when Mr. Jones, as Chairman of the 
City Improvements Committee, said em- 
phatically : “‘ No, sir; there’s no place for 
you in the line of Lothbury.” Mr. Jones 
probably had a clearer vision of the future 
of Lothbury than Mr. Smith; and we need 
not adopt the suggestion of the latter that 
Mr. Jones acted out of personal dislike to 
him, having mistaken him for another 
person who had attacked Mr. Jones in. 
The Westminster Review. 
E. BRABROOK. 


TENNYSON AND GRINDROD (12 S. iii. 149). 
—After Irving put Tennyson’s ‘ Becket’ on 
the stage, Dr. Grindrod wrote a brief letter 
to The Standard, dated Feb. 8, 1893, re- 
garding that play and his own ‘ Henry II.’ 
He said that his drama had been for some- 
years in Irving’s hands, and that soon after 
it was returned to him notices of the forth- 
coming ‘ Becket’ began to appear in the 
press. “I cannot wonder,” he added,“ at 
the great author being preferred to the 
small one.” This communication produced 
replies from Irving and others, which were 
followed by a long letter from Dr. Grindrod, 
dated Feb. 10, in which he noted various 
parallel passages in the two plays. He 
concluded with a strong protest against 
Irving’s suggestion that he implicitly ac- 
cused Tennyson of “ literary theft.” do 
not believe,” he said, “‘ that great man to 
have been capable of conscious plagiarism, 
or any other mean action.” The corre- 
spondence may have been continued further, 
and if so the dates now given will make it 
all easily accessible. BAYNE. 


Istanp (12 S. iii. 149).—The 
Balleny Islands were discovered in 1839 by 
John Balleny, a captain in the employment 
of the famous whaling firm of Enderby 
Brothers. Balleny sailed from England on 
a voyage of discovery on July 16, 1838, in 
the schooner Eliza Scott, accompanied 
by the cutter Sabrina, H. Freeman. In 
Perseverance Harbour, Campbell Island, 
Balleny met Capt. John Biscoe, on a sealing 
expedition in the Emma. Biscoe was also 
sailing for Enderby Brothers, and in 1831 
had discovered Enderby Land and Graham 
Land. Balleny left Campbell Island on 
Jan. 17, 1839, and on Feb. 9 discovered 
the group of five islands known by his name. 
He named them Sturge Island (the largest) , 
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Buckle Island, Borrodaile Island, Young 
Island, and Row Island. Sir James Clark 
Ross saw them in 1842, but being in quite 
a different position could not reconcile them 
with Balleny’s description and named them 
the Russell Islands, under the impression 
that they were new land. Capt. Scott 
— them in March, 1904, and found 

turge Island to be much larger than 
Balleny had supposed, more than twenty 
miles long and with a high mountain on the 
morthern end. 

On Mar. 2, 1839, when in lat. 64° 58’S. and 
jong. 121° E., Balleny saw land to the south- 
ward, which he named Sabrina Land; but 
as he was prevented by pack-ice from going 
near, and as no other vessel has seen this 
land, it is possible that he was mistaken. 
‘The Sabrina was lost in a storm on Mar. 24. 
‘The Eliza Scott returned safely to London 
on Sept. 17, 1839. 


See Dr. H. R. Mill’s ‘ Siege of the South 
Pole,’ chap. viii. (Alston Rivers, 1905); also 
Capt. Scott’s ‘ Voyage of the Discovery’ 
(Smith & Elder, 1905), vol. i. p. 13, and vol. ii. 
pp. 387 et seq. Sytvia Dopps. 


Balleny Island was named after John 
Balleny, who left the Thames on July 16, 
1838, in command of the schocner Eliza 
Scott (154 tons), and accompanied by the 
cutter Sabrina (of 54 tons) under H. Free- 
man. The little expedition was one of 
several fitted out by the enterprising 
Enderby Brothers, whose ships had visited 
the Southern seas since 1785. Charles En- 
derby became an original fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1830, and 
remained actively interested in its work 
for forty-seven years. The Enderby 
Brothers differed from other merchants by 
the careful choice of their skippers, who 
were men of education, and often of naval 
training. See the valuable chapter on 
“Enderby Brothers’ in Mr. H. R. Mill’s 
“The Siege of the South Pole,’ London, 
1905. 

After spending some time in Chalky Bay; 
New Zealand, Balleny again sailed on Jan. 7, 
1839. On Feb. 1 of the same year the 
Eliza Scott and Sabrina were stopped in 
the Antarctic by a large body of ice. The 
weather was thick and foggy, with light 
winds. On Feb. 9, 1839, at 8 a.m. the sky 
cleared, and in the course of that day the 
Balleny Islands were discovered. Later the 
Sabrina got lost in a gale, but by Sept. 17, 
1839, the Eliza Scott was safely back in 
the Thames. 


In the ninth volume of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society there is an 
article upon ‘John Balleny’s Discoveries 
in the Antarctic Ocean in February, 1839,’ 
In the Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
of 1839, pp. 84-8, there are extracts from 
the Journal of the Eliza Scott while upor 
this expedition; and in the library of the 
Royal Geographical Society is the ‘ Log Book 
of the schooner Eliza Scott from July, 1838, 
to September, 1839, during her voyage 
from London to New Zealand on discovery 
to the southward and to Madagascar, and 
return to London, with remarks, kept by 
W. Moore, chief mate, 4to (manuscript). 
Mr. Mill’s book ‘ The Siege of the South 
Pole, with a bibliography, is specially 
valuable. See also ‘ Proceedings at a Public 
Dinner given to C. Enderby, Esquire, at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, April 18, 
1849.’ Balleny does not appear to have 
been present at the dinner, and may have 
died before that date. Charles Enderby, 
who was largely if not solely responsible 
for John Balleny’s expedition, died Aug. 31, 
1876, aged 78. 

The name Balleny is uncommon. John 
Ballinie appears in the Registers of Uffculme, 
Devon, in 1652. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 
[Several other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


A. L. HuMPHREYS. 


Rimes on St. THomas’s Day (12 S. iii. 9; 
96, 173).—If my memory does not deceive 
me, the sayings on this subject, as used in 
Northern France, were not very different 
from those quoted by Cox. NicHOLSON, but 
the units of length were not the same. On 
St. Luey’s Day (Dec. 13) the days were said 
to lengthen by the hop of a flea: “A la 
Sainte Luce au saut d’une puce”; on 
Christmas Day by the jump of a donkey: 
‘** A la Noél, du saut d’un baudet.” Steven- 
son has told how difficult it is to move the 
latter, and the French proverb means that 
there is, practically, no difference at all in 
the length of the days during this part of 
the winter. We have to wait until Jan. 6, 
Twelfth Day (‘Jour des Rois”), to dis- 
cover any improvement: “Aux Rois on 
s’en apercoit.” PrerRE TURPIN. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN GROSVENOR CHAPEL, 
SoutH AUDLEY STREET (12 S. iii. 183).— 
No. 14, The name stated to be illegible 
is probably Fust, as Sir Herbert Jenner, 
Knt., took the name of Fust in 1842. His 
wife was a Miss Lascelles. 

R. J. FyNMORE 
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Brassey Faminy (12 S. ii. 269, 333 ; iii. 
54).—Sir George Caswall (b. 1670) married 
twice: 1, Mary, daughter of John Brassey ; 
2, Mary, widow of Thomas Brassey. I 
should be glad of any further information 
regarding both John and Thomas Brassey. 

Sir George’s son John Caswall (b. 1701, 
d. 1742), by his marriage with Frances 
Towne, had three sons (George, b. 1723; 
John Caswall, b. 1733, d. 1808; and John) 
and two daughters (Frances, b. 1722, 
d. 1768 ; and Mary). 

The second son married Elizabeth Clarke, 
daughter of John Pryor of Burford, Oxon, 
and had six children: 1, John (d. infant) ; 
2, Frances’ Elizabeth (d. unmarried) ; 
3, Robert Clarke Caswall (who left issue) ; 
4, Ellen (of whom later) ; 5, Sarah (married 
John Lenthall of Burford Priory, Oxon) ; 
‘6, Anna Maria (of whom later). 

Frances married William Halhed of Noke, 
Herefordshire, to whom she bore three 
sons: 1, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed (see 
“D.N.B.’*); 2, Robert William Halhed 
(who married the above Ellen); 3, John 


Halhed of Yately House, Hants (now | og 


‘called Yately Hall). John married the 
above Anna Maria, and from this union 
come the Haiheds of Chemainus, British 
Columbia, and the Stevenses of Eynsham, 
Oxon. 

Nathaniel Brassey Halhed was a noted 
Oriental scholar, and a friend of Sheridan 
and Warren Hastings. 


In his ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ vol. i. p. 96: 
W. Fraser Rae says :— 

“The letters from Halhed to Sheridan are 
extant, and I shall give copious extracts from 
them ; those from Sheridan to Halhed were pro- 
bably consigned to the flames by a female sur- 
vivor, who must have regarded manuscripts as 
waste paper, and who may not even have suffered 
the remorse which would have tormented her 
iif she had set the chimney on fire whilst engaged 
in the wanton and lurid work of destruction.” 

In justice to my sex I should like to state 
that there is no foundation for the suggestion 
that a female relative burnt the papers, or 
that the Sheridan letters were amongst them. 

Mrs. A., a great-niece of Nathaniel Brassey, 
told my aunt, also a great-niece of Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, that her (Mrs. A.’s) father 
had the care of a box full of old Halhed 
papers. These are referred to as being 
contained in two portmanteaux in the foot- 
note on p. 96 above mentioned. 

Mrs. A. tried in ~“ain to dissuade her father 
from undertaking this ‘‘ wanton and lurid 


vathaniel married Louisa Ribaut, but the 
D.N.B.’ calls her Helena. 


work of destruction,’ but, in spite of her 
protestations, “he made a bonfire of the 
papers in the yard.” Mrs. A.’s mother was 
a Halhed, and had inherited the papers. 
I should be glad of information about any 
other family of Halhed (pronounced Halléd). 
JOANE M. B. STEVENS. 
The White House, Eynsham, Oxon. 


JaMES J. anp HENRY MitpMay’s 
MARRIAGE (12 S. iii. 107, 195).—The note con- 
tributed by O. O. O. on the part taken by 
James J. in the negotiations for the mar- 
riage between Sir Henry Mildmay, Knt., 
and Anne, daughter of Alderman William 
Halliday, will be of considerable interest 
to Hampshire readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


In Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners’ 
(vol. ii. p. 129), under “ Halliday of Wilt- 
shire and Somersetshire,”’ it is said that 

‘* William Halliday, chosen Sheriff of London in 
1617, by his marriage with Susanna, sister of Sir 
enty Rowe, left at his decease on the 14th of 
March, 1623, two daughters, viz., Anne, to whom 
her father ueathed 14.000/., married Sir Henr 
Mildmay of anstead, Essex, Keeper of the Jewe 


According to 0. O. O. the “ 14,0001. was 
expended in buying the manors of Twyford 
and Marwell, near Winchester.” 

In Woodward’s ‘ History of Hampshire,’ 
under “ Twyford,” the writer says that 
Shawford House ”’ is 
“a mansion erected in the time of Charles II. from 
materials of the ancient Manor House, which occu- 
= the site of the present Twyford Farm......Sir 

enry Mildmay married,”’ &c. 

Moody in his ‘ Sketches of Hampshire’ 
(1846) adds :— 

‘* Sir Henry Mildmay was a favourite of Charles I., 
but being a member of the Long Parliament took 
part against his former patron, and, upon the over- 
throw of the monarchy. was appointed one of the 
Judges at the trial of his Sovereign ; and although 
he sat but for a single day, and was not among 
those who signed the death warrant, yet at the 
Restoration, although his life was spared, he was 
brought to the bar of the House of Commons, and 
condemned to forfeit his fine estate at Wanstead 
and his place at the Jewel Office, and to be degraded 
from all his titles of honour and gentility, and to 
be drawn from the Tower of London to Tyburn, 
and back again, and finally banished the kingdom. 
He died in exile. The property of Shawford House, 
as settled on his wife, was exempt from forfeiture, 
and descended to his son, who built the present 
Shawford House.” 

I note that Anne Halliday, who married 
Sir Henry Mildmay on April 6, 1619, died 
on March 12, 1656/7, so that she was not 
surviving at the Restoration, when Sir 
Henry was adjudged, with others, to be 
drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn yearly on 
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the anniversary of the condemnation of 
King Charles. 

Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ under date of 
Jan. 27, 1662, records that 

“On going to take water at Tower Hill we met 
with three sleddes standing there to carry my Lord 
Monson, and Sir Henry Mildmay, and another, to 
the gallows and back again, with ropes about their 
necks; which is to be repeated every year, this 
being the day of their sentencing the king.......” 

In the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales’ 
(vol. v. p. 262), under “ Moulsham Hall 
in Essex,” is a description of that ‘“‘ ancient 
mansion,” as a property sold by King 
Henry VIII. to Sir Ticats Mildmay (the 
great-grandfather of Sir Henry) :— 

“It was of quadrangular form, enclosing a court in 
the centre and commanding a view of Danbury Hill 
from the grand front.......Among the portraits [at 
Moulsham in 1803] was one of Sir Henry Mildmay, 
represented as dead, and covered with a black 
velvet pall....... 

According to Burke’s Halliday pedigree, 
Anne, daughter of Alderman Halliday, had 
two sons and three daughters. Of these 
Henry Mildmay of Shawford House and 
Stoke Newington, High Sheriff for Hamp- 
shire in 1669, was apparently the builder 
of the present Shawford House. He was 
married on Aug. 30, 1674, to Alice, daughter 
of Sir Moundiford Bramston, and by her, 
who died in January, 1691/2, had a son, 
Halliday Mildmay, born 1675, who died 
in his father’s lifetime, leaving an only 
daughter, baptized Letitia on Aug. 17, 
1694. There is an interesting tradition as 
to the introduction of the little heiress 
of Twyford and Stoke Newington to her 
future husband in 1706, when she was 
12 years of age. Her father’s kinsman 
Mr. Carew Hervey Mildmay (b. 1658, 
d. 1743) was at that time living at Marks, 
near Romford, with his two sons Carew 
Hervey Mildmay and Humphrey (b. 1692, 
d. 1761). 

The two boys were taken to Twyford 
for Letitia to make choice of a husband, 
and Humphrey, the younger, being pur- 
posely the more gaily garbed, attracted her 
childish mind, and he was selected. The 
marriage was celebrated at Twyford on 
Aug. 20, 1706, the bridal pair returning 
to their respective studies, and their first 
child was not born until six years later. 

It is not a little curious that their eldest 
son, Carew Mildmay (b. 1717, d. 1768), 
should have been connected with both the 
old Essex houses known respectively as 
Marks and ‘‘ Marks Hall.’”” The former 
is described in the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales’ as two miles from Romford, 


long uninhabited, falling to decay, and 
said to be haunted. At that dateit was 
“‘a very ancient fabric, forming a quadrangles 
thef oundations of brick, but the superstructure of 
timber and plaster. with two embattled towers 
the whole building being surrounded by a moat, the 
water standing close to its walls.” 

It was to this house, in September, 1656, 
that Francis Hervey Mildmay (b. 1630, 
d. 1703) took his bride, Mathew, post- 
humous daughter and sole heir of Mathew 
Honywood of Charing, and niece of Sir 
Thomas Honywood, Knt., of Marks Hall. 
By this lady, who lived until Mar. 16, 1717, 
Mr. Mildmay had a large family, among 
them a son and heir, Carew Hervey (b. 1658, 
d. 1743), the father of Carew and Hum- 
phrey (who married Letitia aforesaid). 

In an interesting book, ‘ Memoirs of Old 
Romford,’ by Mr. George Terry (1880), it 
is said that Carew Hervey Mildmay (b. 1691, 
d. 1784) ‘entertained largely at Marks, 
which was regarded as an antiquarian 
curiosity.” Dr. Scott, F.R.S., in 1775, 
wrote :— 

“ We are todine at Marks by invitation of Mr. 
Mildmay, and see old England, for Marks is what 
England was 300 years ago, and most worthy of 
contemplation.” 

‘*With Carew Hervey Mildmay,’’ says Mr. Terry, 
‘passed away the last surviving male descendant of 
the Mildmay family, the rapid extinction of which,. 
in its numerous branches, is a remarkable fact. 

“In the reign of James I. no less than nine 
families of the name (all springing from one stock} 
flourished in the count of Kssex, yet in the death 
of Carew Hervey Mildmay of Marks, considering 
the great house of Mildmay was in the main built 
upon Church property, those who are believers in. 
Spelman’s theory will find in the later history of 
this family further illustrations of the fate of 
sacrilege....... 

Mr. Terry adds that portraits of Col. 
Carew Hervey Mildmay, Francis Mildmay, 
and Mathew (Honywood) his wife, were 
in 1880 in the possession of Mr. Burne of 
Loynton Hall. M. M. M. 


‘A RING, A RING OF ROSES” (12 S. 
iii. 129)—I have been hoping to see an 
expert answer to the above interesting 
query, because this dance-song is the 
commonest and, on account of its simple 
rhythm, the first jingle lisped by all the 
cottage children throughout (at least) East 
Suffolk. The central parts of this county 
were pretty certainly first settled by the 
Saxons—probably within a century of their 
coming to England, “ whech was in the 
yere of oure Lord 455,” says the precise 
Capgrave ; and doubtless he is approxi- 
mately correct. It is just such simple 
customs that are likely to have survived 
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through the continuity of succeeding genera- 
tions. Also, many of the lilts are almost 
ubiquitous in Britain, e.g., our local school 
song, ‘ Here comes a Duke a-riding ’ (doubt- 
less arising from the Bigods, who bearded 
King Stephen) :— 
Pray, what are you riding for, 
Riding for, riding for— 
Pray, what are you riding for ? 
Aranza-tanza-tee ; 
or, better, the Ipswich song (unknown here, 
sixteen miles away) :— 
Pray, what has she done to you, 
Done to you, done to you— 
a what has she done to you, 
Nice Fair Lady ?— 
is or used to be paralleled so far distant as 
Galloway by :— 
What’’ll the robbers do to you, 
Do to you, do to you— 
What’ll the robbers do to you, 
My Fair Lady ? 
CLAUDE MORLEY. 
Monks’ Soham, Suffolk. 


Op Inns (12 S. iii. 169).—Old inns are 
commonest in the smaller towns, as Bideford 
or Bishop Stortford. The Maid’s Hotel, 
Norwich, and the Flying Horse, Nottingham, 
are very ancient. The Old George, High 
Street, Salisbury, is known to have existed 
in 1406, and about the time of the death 
of Shakespeare was used as a theatre. It 
is mentioned by Pepys, as also is the Bell 
at Maidstone. God-Begot House, High 
Street, Winchester (date 1558), is a good 
Tudor building. The hostelries immortal- 
ized by Dickens are too well known to need 
enumeration. I am _ certain that Miss 
Austen’s Emma danced at the Swan, 
Leatherhead. W. A. Hirst. 


‘The Old Inns of England,’ by Charles 
Harper, would supply a list of old inns with 
interesting associations. 

I have a newspaper cutting to the effect 
that the oldest licensed house in the kingdom 
is the Seven Stars at the foot of Shudehill, 
in Manchester. It has been continuously a 
licensed house for 527 years. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 


_ A good deal of the information desired 
Is to be found in Hackwood’s ‘ Inns, Ales, 
and Drinking Customs of Old land ’ 
(1909) and Maskell and Gregory’s ‘ Old 
Country Inns’ (1912). 

_ If Mr. AcKERMANN will call on me when 
in this neighbourhood, I will endeavour to 
supply him with further information as to 
some old Midland licensed houses. 

8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN, F.S.A. 
Walaall. 


Two fine old inns that I remember with 
pleasure are the Feathers at Ludlow and 
the Saracen’s Head at Southwell. The 
latter claims to be one of the oldest in 
England. 


The Broad Face Inn at Reading, which is 
mentioned in Pepys’s ‘ Diary.’ 
CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PALACE, ENFIELD 
(12 S. ii. 361, 384, 404, 423, 536).—The 
Enfield ‘‘ Palace” is my old school, and 
JuDGE UDAL’s account of the building at 
the first reference had therefore a special 
interest for me. 

During almost the whole of last century 
The Palace was used as a school. Before 
1823 and for many years after, Dr. Thomas 
May kept a “ first-class boarding school” 
there (Robinson’s ‘ History of Enfield,’ 1823 ; 
Tuff’s ‘ Historical Notices of Enfield,’ 1858) ; 
from 1855 to 1863 the head master was a 
Mr. Barker, upon whose death in the latter 
year his son Mr. W. Nutter Barker took 
the school over and carried it on until 1883, 
when the premises came into the hands of 
Mr. E. L. Hogarth, my old head master, whose 
tenancy lasted until 1899. Since that time 
the building, after temporarily serving as a 
post office, has been in the occupation of the 
Enfield Constitutional Club. 

In the time of Mr. Nutter Barker and his 
successor the large room (now the Club 
billiard-room) leading out of the principal 
apartment served as the school classroom. 
The suggestion of JupGE UDAL’s informant 
that it ‘‘ formed the classroom in which 
Dr. Uvedale taught his pupils ’’ deserves no 
credit, the western portion of the building 
in which it is situated being obviously a 
modern addition. I cannot discover when 
it was built, but its appearance suggests the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century.* 

The “ tradition” that the cubicles on the 
upper floor of the main building were 
‘occupied by certain Indian princes, so as 
to keep them distinct from the other 
scholars,” is of very recent origin, and is 
easily accounted for. It is undoubtedly due 
to the circumstance that Mr. Hogarth had 
several Siamese pupils—schoolfellows of 
mine—locally reputed to be princes. In 


*TI find in an article appearing in Meyers’s 
Observer (our local newspaper) on May 1, 1873, 
a reference to the ‘‘ venerable aspect” of the 
Palace School ‘‘ before the process of modernizing 
had commenced, and before the large additions 


were made to the edifice to fit it for scholastic 


requirements.” 
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answer to an inquiry I have just addressed to 
him on the subject Mr. Hogarth says :— 

“ T certainly never heard of the cubicles being put 
up for Indian princes. I should think they date 
from about the middle of last century, when nearly 
all the dormitories in our princi schools were 
divided in cubicles. My Siamese boys were nearly 
all sons of the Siamese nobility, but not princes. 
They occupied the room over the big schoolroom, 
not the cubicles.” 

A fuller and more accurate account of 
Palace’? than Robinson’s will be 
found in Ford and Hodson’s ‘ History of 
Enfield, issued in 1873. It has _ since 
been the subject of numerous articles, chiefly 
in local magazines. Of these, one contri- 
buted by the late Mrs. E. L. Hogarth to 
The Enfield Illustrated Magazine (1898) 
contains some valuable observations on the 
subject of Princess Elizabeth’s occupation of 
the building, of which there seems to be no 
documentary evidence. An account written 
(or rather compiled) by myself in 1905 for 
another local publication was subsequently 
reissued for the opening of the Club, and 
used to serve as a “‘ guide”’ to the building. 
Many early prints and pictures, with other 
material relating to ‘The Palace,’ are 
preserved at the Enfield Public Library. 

Though the point is not one of much 
importance, it may be worth adding that we 
have no “ High Street” in Enfield. The 
chief street of the town is called ‘‘ Church 
Street.” Oddly enough, Mr. Walter Jerrold 
has made the same mistake in his ‘ Highways 
and Byways in Middlesex.’ 

Enfield. H. DucpatE SYKEs. 


Butter’s ‘Anatocy’ (12 S. ii. 369; 
iii. 56, 197).— CANON FLETCHER’S anecdote 
suggests another one, about the bishop of a 
Southern diocese, who; in addressing his 
ordination candidates, earnestly impressed 
on them the advantage they would derive 
from a serious and methodical study of 
the ‘Analogy.’ ‘ Well, good-bye, my dear 
young friend,’ were the prelate’s parting 
words, at the palace door, to one of the 
candidates, who had been his guest for the 
week ; ‘“‘ good-bye, and do not, I beg you, 
‘orget about the Butler.” ‘‘N—no, my 
ford, I haven't,” stammered the young 
man, “I gave him half-a-crown.” 

D. O. O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Roranp 
Austin and to CANoN FLETCHER for their 
replies on this subject. I should be par- 
ticularly grateful for reference to any 
French criticisms of the ‘ Analogy, if such 
exist, I may perhaps mention that «a 


friend of mine made inquiry on the subject 
of a learned French Franciscan, who replied 
that he had never heard of Butler's 
‘ Analogy,’ and doubted whether any Catho- 
lic Frenchman ever had. PEREGRINUs. 


GREATEST RECORDED LENGTH OF SERVICE 
(12 il. 327, 397, 412)—In ‘N. & 
6 S. ii. 525, an instance was recorded of 
two clergymen who together had completed 
well over a century of service as successive 
vicars of Shoreham in Kent :— 

“On May 9, 1785, died Vincent Perronet, M.A., 
upwards of 90 years of age, and 57 years vicar of 
Shoreham, Kent. He succeeded Dr. Wall in 
1728, who had been vicar 52 years.” 

The period thus covered extended to no 
less than 109 years. 

A case of longer duration than this, how- 
ever, came to the present writer’s knowledge 
some little time ago, and it is the more 
noteworthy because it was a family affair, 
being achieved by father and son. 

The Rev. James Peddie, D.D. (1758-1845), 
was minister of Bristo Secession Chapel in 
Edinburgh from 1782 to 1845, a period of 
63 years. In October, 1828, his son, the 
Rev. William Peddie, was appointed his 
colleague and successor, and he held the 
charge until his death in 1893. His con- 
nexion with the church lasted for 65 years. 
Both father and son celebrated their diamond 
jubilee as pastors of the same charge, 
thereby setting up a record for which it 
must be extremely hard to find a parallel. 
Both men had several points in common 
that struck me when I read their lives in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
They both took a leading part in the affairs 
of the communion to which they belonged, 
and each rose to be Moderator of the Synod. 
The father’s record in this respect was the 
more striking, as he held that office twice, 
once in 1789 and again in 1825, 36 years 
intervening between his two tenures of this 
position. Both ministers also were writers 
of repute in their day, the father being 
editor for some years of The Christian 
Magazine, while the son edited The United 
Presbyterian Magazine. 

The father’s 63 years’ service and the 
son’s 65 years’ give the astonishing total 
of 128 years of united ministry in the one 
place of worship. Even when one allows 
for the years when they acted conjointly, 
there still remains the long tale of 111 
years from the time the father took charge 
in 1782 until his son died, the “ father” 
of the church, on Feb. 23, 1893. 

M.A. 

25 Garscube Lane, Glasgow. 
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Watt STREET, New York (12 S. iii. 30).— | 
The wall or palisade (for such it was) from 
which Wall Street obtained its name was 
built as a protection not against Indians, 
but against the English. Its construction 
was ordered by the burgomasters and 
schepens on March 13, 1653, and it was 
finished within a few weeks, lasting until 
1699. See ‘ Records of New Amsterdam,’ 
i. 65-7, 72-4, 90. Mr. Lanprear Lucas 
should consult Mr. O. G. Villard’s article on 
‘The Early History of Wall Street, 1653- 
1789,’ in the first series of ‘ Historic New 
York’ (1897), pp. 77-118. New Amster- 
dam was captured by the English in 1664, 
was recaptured by the Dutch in 1673, and 
was turned over to the English in 1674. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Fortx-Lore : THE ANGELICA (12 S. iii. 51). 
—According to the old writers its German 
name was “ Holy Ghost.” Fuchsius says its 
roots worn suspended round the neck would 
guard against witches and enchantments. 
Therefore when Olaf met his wife, who was 
in a bad temper, he brought the plants to 
counteract what would be to him enchant- 
ment. The result in story we know. Mr. 
Hooper may be correct in writing that these 
poems of Longfellow’s are little known, but 
how many people know that the “‘ Musician ”’ 
is supposed to be Ole Bull, a Swede? The 
Waysiders were a fortunate company. 

8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


It is said that the roots of angelica had the 

power to dispel evil spirits—see Friend’s 

Flowers and Flower Lore,’ vol. ii. p. 544 
(Sonnenschein) ; and Cole, in his ‘ Art of 
Simpling,’ says that ‘“‘ the roots of Angelica 
doe likewise availe much in the same case 
[t.e., to dispel evil spirits] if a man carry them 
about him, as Fuchsius saith.’ For it was 
held that 
Contagious aire ingendring Pestilence 
Infects not those that in their mouth have ta’en 
Angelica, that happy counterbane 
Sent down from heav’n by some celestial scout, 
As well the name and nature both avowt. 


If angelica were so virtuous, what must 
archangelica be ? Why the plant or plants 
received these names at first is not altogether 
certain, but the popular explanation is that 
they were so called from their well-known 
good qualities. Perhaps the latter name 
refers to St. Michael the Archangel, whose 


flower would be in bloom, and might conse- 
quently be supposed to be a preservative 
against witchcraft, evil spirits, and such 
diseases in cattle as the elfshot, or Hexen- 
schuss (hag-shot), as the Germans call it. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Bolton. 


JACOB OR JAMES (12 S. iii. 147).—Having 
for some years studied—I fear in a dilettante. 
fashion, but with great interest—the different 
forms of the name James or Jacobus, I was. 
much interested in the query of your corre- 
spondent. I have collected about thirty 
modern forms of the name, all in common 
use, and no doubt there are many more. 
With reference to your correspondent’s 
statement that the James form finds no 
equivalent in other languages (than Scottish 
or English), surely he has overlooked the 
Spanish form Jaime, which has grown up 
with the commoner form Iago. I am 
myself inclined to think that this Spanish 
form is earlier than the Scottish Hamish, 
and that this latter was derived from it at 
the time of the loss of the Spanish Armada, 
certain ships of which were traditionally 
wrecked off the coast of Scotland, though 
most did not get beyond the coast of Corn- 
wall and other southern English counties. 
The ground on which I base this theory 
is the otherwise unaccountable introduction. 
into the name of the aspirate “ H,’’ which 
would naturally result from the corruption 
of the Spanish jota, which is less guttural 
and more aspirate than the equivalent 
sound in German, and might easily become 
an “h” on the lips of Scotsmen hearing 
the name for the first time from foreign 
survivors of the Spanish fleet. 

I do not suggest that the form Hamish 
is older than James: my theory is that 
the two have grown up side by side from 
the fact that in the Jaime of the Spaniards, 
the Seotsmen did not recognize their own 
James. AMARYLLIS. 


Tue Sieut or Savaces (12 S. ii. 410, 
536; iii. 16)—The keen sense of sight 
re age by the natives of the Pelew 
slands is really wonderful. Even a little 
one can see a diminutive boat at the dis- 
tance of three ri, and a very petty bird 
about one ri off the shore, which feats no 
Japanese can do, one Japanese ri bei 
equal to about 2°440 English miles. So 
was told by a lady who had only recently 
returned after two years’ residence there. 
Kumacusu MInaKatTa. 


day falls on May 8 (old style), when the 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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Aotes on Books. 


The Thirty-third Novel of ‘ Il Novellino’ of Masuccio: 
Mariotto and Giannozza. By Maurice Jonas. 
(Davis & Orioli, 6s. net.) 

Mr. Maurice Jonas has rendered a good service 

to students of Shakespeare. He acquired—for 

two guineas, he tells us—an early edition of the 
novels of Masuccio, a writer of the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, in whose hands the 

“novel”? was chiefly a lash for the vices and 

follies of the ecclesiastical characters of the day 

and frail ladies. The story of the thirty-third 
novel—which occurs in the fourth of the five 
divisions of the book—is not, however, of that 
cast, but is a love-story which, it is now believed, 
served as the basis of Luigi da Porto’s ‘ Giulia 

e Romeo,’ and is thus the first origin of Shake- 

speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Mr. Jonas gives 

us a pleasant introduction, setting out all 
necessary facts—though it sorely needed both 
the file and a revision of the proofs before being 
made up in book-form. There follows an account 
of the several editions, each on a separate page, 
to which the same remarks apply. Then we 
come to what is the raison @étre of the volume, 
photographic reproduction from a facsimile 

hotograph of the text as it is found in Mr. 

Jonas’s copy (with a new translation from the 
mn of Mr. Davis), which belongs to the undated 

ourteenth edition. The first edition is dated 

1476; the thirteenth, 1541; the fifteenth was 

issued in the eighteenth century. In the biblio- 

graphical note on his copy Mr. Jonas mentions 
that it contains the book-plate of our late editor, 

Joseph Knight. 

In Masuccio’s tale the lovers are called Mariotto 
Mignanelli and Giannozza Saraceni. They are 
secretly married, and separated through the 
sentence of exile passed on Mariotto for slaying 
@ man in a brawl, but it is not suggested that 
their families were at enmity. The facsimile 
is interesting in itself, and has come out well; 
and the translation reads easily, and, so far as 
we have tested it, renders the original satis- 
factorily. As Mr. Jonas truly says, Masuccio’s 
‘style can hardly be praised for its elegance. 


The Journal of Second Lieut. Henry Hough, Royal 
Artillery, 1812-13 (Peninsular War). Prepared 
for Publication Lr J. H. Leslie, R.A. 
(Retired List). (Royal United Service Insti- 
tution.) 

Tu1s is a reprint from the number for last 

November of the Journal of the Royal United 

Service Institution. Henry Hough, whose MS. 

diary is the property of the Institution, was born 

at Gloucester in 1791, received his commission as 

second lieutenant in the Royal Artillery in 1809, 

and served in the Peninsular War from March, 

1812, till its conclusion. He also served for a 

time in Ceylon, and was there married ; and he died 

in Ireland at the age of 42. 

The best part of the diary is the account of the 
siege of Burgos; but the notes of the movements 
before and after that contain plenty of interesting 
matter. Henry Hough was plainly an intelligent 
and determined youth, who had a good grip of 
what he was about, and could enjoy whatever 
pleasant things fell to his lot in the course of a 


pretty arduous campaign. He writes less re. 
flectively than the young officer of the present 
day is inclined to write; but he pays some atten- 
tion to the cities he visits. e admires the 
cathedral of Segovia more than that of Salamanca, 
and, going to hear Mass there, is “ highly pleased 
with the females.” He also writes critically of 
the dancing of the Fandango and Bolero. Hard- 
rn are diversified by good [dinners occasionally, 
and it is duly recorded that on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 12, 1812, he “‘ dined with the other mess and 
got three sheets in the wind.” 

The editing and annotation of the diary have 
been very satisfactorily accomplished. In par- 
ticular the identification of the different officers 
mentioned has been carried out most thoroughly, 
There is a sketch plan of the Castle of Burgos by 
an officer of the Royal Engineers, as well as a 
sectional elevation of it. The whole makes a 
brochure worth having on the part of the student 
of military history. 


The Hanmers of Marton and Montford, Salop, 
By Calvert Hanmer. (Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE most conspicuous line of this family is that 
of the Hanmers of Hanmer, but their kinsmen of 
the Fens and of Marton and Montford do not 
come very far behind them, either in the splendour 
of their alliances or in the space they fill in local 
history, and the share they bore in the public 
life of their day. The part of this volume dealing 
with the subject denoted by the title is surprisingly 
small; the greater part of the book consists of 
an ‘ Appendix of Extracts’ and _half-a-dozen 
Supplements. The more interesting extracts are 
taken from records of various kinds, of which the 
earliest is from the Chancery Town Depositions, 
concerning Newton Bassechurch, Salop, taken at 
Easter, 1550.: The Supplements are concerned 
with the other Hanmers,and with the families of 
Calvert, Underhill, and Lanyon Owen. The book 
is a piece of straightforward compilation, of which 
the author states that virtually the whole has 
already appeared in print, but which is none the 
less likely to prove of service to genealogists as 
bringing together facts for which some extended 
consultation of memoirs and genealogies might 
otherwise have to be undertaken. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Aotices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 80 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

Mr. R. C. Baicent.—Forwarded. 

CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 216, col. 1, line 10 from 
foot, for “* Boz” read Boys. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 028. 11. si, 


WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


TuoseE who possess gardens frequently need expert advice on 
one or other of the many problems with which they are 
confronted. Which bulbs to grow—what varieties of Roses 
are the best for a particular garden—how to increase the 
fertility of the soil—how to prevent disease. — 


Advice in all subjects appertaining to the art and science of 
PRESENT DAY GARDENING 


and exquisite Illustrations of Garden Novelties may be 
obtained—at a cost of THREEPENCE PER WEEK—by subscribing 


to the 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


A Specimen Copy sent free on application to 


THE PUBLISHER (Dept. N.Q.), 41 Wellington St., Strand, W.C.2. 


Subscription d 15s. per annum, post free. 


Printed and Published by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
saturday. March 31, 1917. 
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